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THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 


OR THE LADY IN THE BACQUE. 





he following story was written for th 
Keepsake, by Sir Walker Scott, who says he 
has emall claiin to the praise or the blame bes- 
tewed upon it, since he has related it precise 
ly as it was told to lim by the celebrated Miss 
Seward, with the assurance that she derived 
her infurmation from the most authens 
sources. We never yet heard a ghost st 
which came directly from the personages « 
cerned; this is a sad pity for the lover, ov 
marvelous—had Sir Waiter-himself, se 
woholy apparition, it would Lave been 
Grmaiion strong.’ 

About the end of the American war, he: 
the officers of Lord Cernwallis’s army, winch 
surrendered at York-towo, and others, who 
had been msde prisovers during the impolitic 
aod ill fated contioversy, were returuing to 
their owo country, t relate their adventures, 
uad repose themselves, after their fatizues, 
there was amougst them a general officer, 
wamed Browne. He was an officer of merit, 
ae well ag @ genileman ol high cousideration 
fur family aud attainments. 

Some business had carried General B 
upon a tour through the western cousties, 
when, ia the conclusion of a mereing rta ©, he 
found himself in the vicinity of a small country 
town, presenting a scene of uncommon beauty, 
sitd@te amidst pastures and cornficlds, of sinall 
extent, bounded and divided by hedgerow 
timber of great age and size,—with its stately 
old church, the tower of which bore testimous 
fo the devotion of agcs long, past. 

Upon a gentile e:mineuce, ticarly a mile to 
the southward of te ‘awa, were scen, amongst 
anany venerable oaks and tangled thickets, 
the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars of 
York and Lancaster, but uhich seemed to 
have received important allerations during the 
ageo! Elizabeth aud her eueccssor. It had 
not been a,place of great size, but whatever 
accomodation it formerly afforded, was, it must 
be supposed, still to be obtained withio its 
walls; at least, such was the inference which 
General Browne drew from observing the 
smoke arise merrily from several of the ancient 
wreathed and carved chimucy stalls. 

The general, delighted with the partial 
glimpses which he was able to obtain of the 
castle, through tho woods and glades by which 





whe 


iuis ancient jcudal 
determined to inguire whether it might not} 


tained family pictures or other objects of curi- 
osity worthy of a stranger’s visil; when leaving 


clean and well paved street, and stopped at the 
door of a well treqvented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his 
journey, General Browne made inquiries 
concerning the proprietor of the chateau 
which had so attracted his admiration; and 
was equally surprised and pleased at hearing 
in reply a nobleman named, whom we shall 
call Lord Woodville. How fortunate! Much 
of Browne’s early recollections both at school, 


i 
an 





Yoodville, whom tions, he now 
same with the owner of 
He had been raised to the 

evage by the decease of his father a few 
ionths before; and, as the general learned 
from the landlord, the term of mouraing being 
ended, was now taking possession of his pater 
sie, in the jovial season of merry autumn, 
rccoipenied by a select party of friends to 
snjoy the sports of a country famous for game. 

rinis was delightful news to our traveller. 
Frank Woodyille bad been Richard pw oe’s 
fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate at Christ 
Church; their pleasures and their tasks bad 
been the same; and the Lonest soldier’s heart 
warmed to find his early friend in possession of 
so delightful a residence, anu of an estafe, as 
the landlord assured hitn with a nod and a 
wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to 
his di Nothing was more natural thau 


, by a few que 
certained to be the 


ignily. 
that the traveller should suspend a journey, 
which there was nothing to render burried, to 
pay a visit to an old friead under euch agree- 
able circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only th 
brief (ask of conveying the general's travelliug 
cartiaze to Woodville Castle A porter ad 
mitted them at a modern Gothie lodge, built 
in that style to correspond with the castle 
itself, and at the saine time rang a bell to give 
warning of the approach of visitors. Appa- 
reully the sound of the bell had suspended the 
separation of the company, bent on the vari- 
ous amusements of the morning; for, on enter- 
ing the court of the chateau, several young 
men were lounging about in their sporting 
dresses, looking at, aud criticising the dogs 
which the keepers held in readiness to attend 
their pastime. As General Browne alighted, 
the young lord came to the gate of the hall, 
and for an instant gazed, as al a siranger, 
upon the countesance of his friend, on which, 
war, with its fatigaes and its wounds, had 

ade a great alteration. But the uncertainty 
laated no longer that till the visitor bad spoken, 


e 





and the bearty greeting which followed, was 


coliege, had been connected with young | 


deserve a nearer view, and whether it con-} 


| 
the vicinity of the park, he rolled through *) 


{ 


} 
' 


fortress was surrounded, | such as can only be exchanged betwixt those 


who have passed together the merry days of 
careless boy hood or early youth. 

If 1 could have formed a wish, my dear 
Browne, said Lord Woodviile, it would have 
been to have you here, of all men, upon this 
occasion, which my friends are good enough to 
hold as a sort of holiday. Wo not think you 
have been unwatched during the years you 
have been absent from us. Il have traced you 
through your dangers, your triumphs, your 
n.isfortunes, and was delightéd to see, that, 
whether in victory or defeat, the name of my 
old friend was alwars distinguished with ap 
plause. : 

The general made a suitable reply, and 
congratulated his friend on his new dignities, 
and the possession of a place aud domain s6 
beautiful. 

Nay, you have seen nothing ef it as yet, 
said Lurd Woodville, and | trust you do not 
mean to leave till you are better acquainted 
with it. It is true, I confess, that my present 
party is pretty large, and the old house, like 
other glaces of the kind, does not possess 80 
much accommodation as the eatent of the out- 
ward walls appears to promise. Dnt we can 
give you a comfortable old fashioned room, 
and | venture to suppose that your campaigns 
kave taught you to be glad of worse quarters. 

The general shregged hig shoulders, and 
laughed, I presume, be said, the worst apart- 
ment io your chateau is considerably superior 
to the old tobacco cask, in which f was fain to 
take up my nizht’s lodging when I was ia the 
Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light 
corps. There I lay, like Diogenés himself, se 
deliguted with my coveriag from the clement 
that | made a vaio attempt to have it rolled on 
to my next quarters; but my commander for 
the time would give way to wo such luxurious 
provision, and I took farewell of my beloved 
cask with tears in my eyes. 

Well, then, since you do not fear your quar- 
ters, said Lord Woodville, you will stay wiih 
mea week at least. Of guns, dogs fishing- 
rods, flies, and means of sport by sea and land, 
we have enough ard to spare; you cannot pitch 
on an amusement bot we will find the means 
of pursuing it. Butif you prefer the gua and 
pointers, I will go with you myself, and see 
whether you have mended your shooting singe 
you have been amongel the fudians of the back 
settlements. 

The general gladly accepted his friendly 
host's proposalia all its points. Aficr a morn- 
ing of manly exercise, the company met at 
dinner, where it was the delight of Lord Wood- 
ville to conduce to the display of the high pra- 
perties of his recovered friend, so as to recogi- 
mend him to bis guests, most of whom were 
persons of distinction. He led General Browne 





to speak of the eceneahe had wiincssed; and 
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as every word marked alike the brave officer 
and the sensible man, who retained possesion 
of his cool judgment under the most imminent 
danger, the company looked upon the soldier 
with general respect, as on one who had proved 
himself possessed of an: uncommon portion of 
personal courage; that attribute of all others, 
of which every body desires to be thought pos- 
sessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual 
in such mansions. The hospitality stopped 
within the limits of good order; music, in 
which the young lord was a proficient, sncced- 
ed to the circulation of the bottle; cards and 
billiards, for those who preferred such amuse- 
ments, were in readiness; but the exercise of 
the morning required early hours, and not long 
after eleven o’clock, the guests began to retire 
to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, 
General Browne, to the chamber destined for 
him, which answered the description he had 
given of it, being comfortable, but old fashioned. 
The bed was of the massive form used in the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the cur- 
tains of faded silk, heavily trimmed with tar- 
nished gold. But then the sheets, pillews, and 
blankets looked delightful to the campaigner, 
when he thought of bis ‘ mansion, the cask.’ 
There was an air of gloom in the tapestry 
hangings, which with their worn out graces, 
curtained the walls of the little chamber, and 
gently undulated as the autumnal breeze found 
its way through the ancient lattice window, 
which pattered and whistled as the air gained 
entrance. The toilette, too, with mirror tur- 


baned, after the manner of the beginning of 


the century, with a coiffure of murrey coloured 
silk, and its hundred strange shaped boxes, 
providing for arrangements which had beea 
obsolete for more than fifty years, had an 
antique, and in se far, a melancholy aspect. 
But nothing could blaze more brightly and 


cherfully than the two large wax candles; or if 


aught could rival them, it wss (he Haming 
bickering faggots 1a the chimney, that sent at 
once their gleam and their warmth through 
the snug apartment; which, notwithstaoding 
the general antiquity of its appearance, was 
not wanting in the least convenience that 
modern habits rendered either necessary or 
desirable. 

This is an old fashioned sleeping apartment, 
general, said the young lord, but I hope you 
find nothing that makes you envy your old 
tobacco cask. 

I am not particular respecting my lodgings, 
replied the general: yet were I to make any 


of your family mansion. 


venerable antiquity, and recollect that it is 
your lordship’s property, I shall feel in better 
quarters here, than if 1 were in the best hotel 
London could afford. 

I trust—I have no doubt—that you will! find 
yourself as comfortable as I wish you, my dear 
genéral, said the young nobleman; and once 
more bidding his guest good night, he shook 
him by the hand, and withdrew. 

The general once more lnoked round him, 
and interaally congratulating himself on his 
return to peaceful life, the comforts of whieh 
were enhanced by the recollection of the 
hardships and damgers be had lately sustained, 
undressed himself, and prepared for a luxurious 
night’s rest. 

Here, contrary te the custom of this sepeaies 
of tale, we leave the general in possession of 
his apartment until the next morning. 


‘ The company assembled for breakfast at an 
early hour, but without the appearance of 
General Browne, who seemed the guest that 
Lord Woodville was particularly desirous of 
honouring. He more than once expressed sur- 
prise at the General’s absence, and at length 
sent a servant to inquire after him.—The man 
brought back word that General Browne had 
been walking abroad since an early hour of the 
morning, in defiance oi the weather, which 
was misty and ungenial. ‘It is the custom of 
a soldier,’ said the young nobleman to his 
friends; ‘ many of them acquire habitual vigil- 
ance, and cannot sleep after their acctéstoined 
hour.’-Yet the explanation which Lord Wood- 
ville offered to the company seemed hardly sa- | 
tisfactory to his own mind; and it was ina fit of | 
silence and abstraction that, he awaited the re- 
turn of the General. [ttook place aa hour | 
after the breakfast bell had rung.—He looked | 
fatigued and feverish. His hair, the arrange- | 
ment of which was at that time one of the most | 
important occupations of a man’s whole day, | 
andmarked his fashion as much as the tying of | 
a cravat, or the want of one, does at the present | 
time, was disheveled, uncurled, void of powder, 
and dank withdew. His cloathes were hud- 








| down upon the terrace as he spoke. 
choice, 1 would prefer this chamber by many | neral followed him mechanically, but seemed 
degrees, to tie gayer and more modern rooms | little to attend to what bis host was saying, as, 

Believe me, that | looking across an extended and rich prospect, 
when I unite its modern air of comfort with its | he pointed out the different objects worthy of 








died on with a careless negligence, remarkable 
ina military man; and his looks were haggerd 
and ghastly in a peculiar degree. ‘So you 
have stolen a march upon us this morning, my 
dear General,’ said Lord Woodville; ‘ or you 
did not find your bed so much to yeur mind as 
I had hoped. How did you rest last night?’* Oh 
excellently well! never better in my life, said 
General Browne, rapidly, and yet with an ob- 
vious air of embarrassment. After hastily 
swallowing a cup of tea, he signified his inten- 
tion of immediate departure. ‘Titus is very 
extraordinary,’ answered the young nobleman. 
You seemed quile disengaged yesterday, and 
you cannot have had a summons to-day, for 
| our post has not come up /rom the town, and 
therefore you cannot hare received any let- 
ters. 

General Browne, without giving any further 
explanation, muttered something of indispen- 
sable “business, and insisted on the absolute 
necessity of his departure in a manner which 
silenced all opposition on the part of his host, 
who saw that his resolution was taken, and 
forbore all further importunity. 

At least, however, he said, permit me, my 
dear Browne, since go you will or must, to 
show you the view from the terrace, which the 
mist, that is now rising, will soon display. 

He threw open a sash window, and stepped 
The ge- 








observation. Thus they moved on till Lord 
Woodville had attained his purpose of drawing 
his guest entirely apart from the rest of the 
company, when, turning round upon him with 
an air of great solemnity, he addressed him 
thus: 

Richard Browse, my old and very dear 
friead, we are now alone. Let me conjure 
you to auswer me upon the word of a friend, 
and the honour of a soldier. How did you in 
reality rest during last night? 

Most wretchedly indeed, my lord, answered 
the general, in the same tone of solemnity;— 
so miserably, that I would not run the risk of 
such asecond night, not only for all the lands 
belonging to this castle, but for all the country. 
which [ see from this elevated point of view. 

This is most extraordinary, said the young 


be something in the reports concerning that 
apartment. _ Again turning to the general, he 
said, for God’s sake, my dear friend, be candid 
with me, and let me know the disagreeable 
particulars which have befallen you under a 
roof where you should have met nothing save 
comfort. 

The general seemed «distressed by this appeal, 
and paused for a moment before he replied, 
My dear lord, he at length said, what happened 
to me last night is of a nature so peculiar and 
so unpleasant, that I coulc hardly bring myself 
te detail it even to your lordship, were it not 
my wish to gratify any request of yours, I think 
that sincerity on my part may lead to some 
explanation about a circumstance equally 
paictul and mysterious. ‘l'o others, the com- 
munication | am about to make, might place 
me in the light of a weak minded, superstitious 
fool, who suffered his own imagination to 
delude and bewilder him; but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect 
me of having adopted in manhood, the feelings 
and frailties from which my early years were 
free. Here he paused. 

Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the 
truth of your communication, however strange 
it may be, replied Lord Woodville; I know 
your firmness of disposition too well, to suspect 
you GOuld be made the object of imposition, 
and am aware that your honour and your 
friendship will equally deter you from exag- 
gerating whatever you may have wituessed. 

Well then said the general, | will proceed 
with my story as well asl can, relying upon 
your candour; and yet distinctly feeling that [ 
would rather face a battery than recall tomy 
mind the odious recolleetions of last night. 

He paused a second time, and then per- 
ceiving that Lord Woodvilt remained silent 
and in an attitude of attention, he related as 
follows the history of his night adventures in 
the Tapestried Chamber. 

I undressed and went to bed, so soon as 
your lordship left me yesterday evening; but 
the wood in the chimney, which nearly fronted 
my bed, blazed brightly and cheerfully, and 
aided by a hundred exciting recollections of 
my childhood and youth, which had been re- 
called by the unexpected pleasure of meeting 
your lordship, prevented me from falling im- 
mediately asleep. I ought, however, to say 
that these reflections were all of a pleasant and 
agreeable kind, grounded on a sense of haviog 
fora time exchanged the labour, fatigues, and 
dangers of my profession, for the enjoyments 
of a peaceful life, and the reunion of those 
friendly and and affectionate ties, which I had 
torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

W hile such pleasing reflections were stealing 
over my mind, and gradually lulling me to 
slumber, I was suddenly aroused by a sound 
like that of the rustling of a silken gown, and 
the tapping of a pair of high heeled shoes, as 
if a woman were walking in the apartment. 
Ere I could draw the curtain to see what the 
matter was, the figure of a little woman passed 
between the bed and the fire. The back of 
this form was turned to me, and I could ob- 
serve, from the shoulders and neck, it was that 
of an old woman, whose dress was an old 
fashioned gown, which, I think, ladies call a 
sacque; that is, a sort of robe complete!y iouse 
in the body, but gathered into broad plaits 
upon the neck and shoulders, which fall dewn 
to the ground, and terminate in a species of 
train. 

I thought the intrusion singular enough, but 
never harboured for a moment the idea that 











lord, as if speaking to himself; then there must 


what I saw was any thing more than the mortal 
form of some old woman about the establish- 
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ment, who had a fancy to dress like ber grand- 
mother, and who, having perhaps been dis- 
Jodged from her chamber for my accommoda- 
tion, bad forgotten the circumstance, and re- 
turned by twelve, to her old haunt. Under 
this persuasiou | moved myself in bed and 
coughed a little. ‘o make the intruder sensible 
of my being in possession of the premises. She 
turned slowly round, but, gracious heaven! my 
lord, what a countenance did she display to me! 
There was no longer any question what she 
was, or any thought of her being a living being. 
Upon a face which wore the fixed features of 
a corpse, were imprinted the traces of the 
vilest and most hideous passions which had 
animated her while she lived. The body of 
some atrocious criminal seemed to have been 
given up from the grave, and the soul restored 
from the penal fire, in order to form, for a 
space, an union with the ancient accomplice 
of its guilt. 
right, supporting myself on my palms, as I 
gazed on this horrible spectre. The hag made 
as it seemed, one single and swift stride to 
the bed where I lay, and squatted herself down 
upon it, in precisely the same attitude which 
I had assumed in the extremity of my horror, 
advancing her diabolical countenance within 
half a yard of mine, with a grin which seemed 
to intimate the malice and the derision of an 
incarnate fiend. 


from his brow the cold perspiration with which 


vered it. 
My lord, said he, fam no coward. I have 
been in all the mortal dangers incidental to 


sword he wears; but in these horrible circum- 
stances, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, 
almost in the grasp of anincarnate evil spirit, 
all firmness forsook me;—I sank back in a 
swoon, as very a victim to panic terror as ever 
was a village girl. How long I lay io this 
condition I cannat pretend to guess. 

But | was roused by the castle clock striking 
one, so loud that it seemed as if it were in the 
very room. It was some time before I dared 


the horrible spectacle. When, however. | 
summoned courage to look up, she wa 
longer visible. My first idea was 


bo 
to pull my 


or hayloft, to be ensured against a second visi- 
tation. Nay, | will confess the truth, that my 
exposing myself, but by the fear that, as the 
bell cord hung by the chimney, | might, io 


fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, might 
be still lurk?!ng about some corner of (he apart- 
ment. 

I will not pretend to describe what hot ard 
cold fever fits tormented me for the rest of the 
night, through broken sleep, weary vigils, and 








that dubious state which forms the 
ground between them. An hundred terrible 


a objects appeared to haunt me, till day light 


appeared, when I rose from my bed, ill in 
-health, and humiliated in mind. | was ashamed 
of myself as aman and a soldier, and still more 
80, at feeling my own extreme desire to escape 
from the haunted apartment, which however, 
conquered all other considerations; so that, 
huddling on my clothes with the most careless 
haste, t 


my nervous system, shalren as it was by this 
horrible rencounter with a visitant, for such I 


must believe her, from ihe other world. Your 


I started,up in bed, and sat up- | 


Here General Browne stopped, and wiped | 


the recollection of his horrible vision lad co- | 


my profession, and I may truly boast, that no | 
man ever saw Richard Browne dishonour the | 


open my eyes, lest they should again encounter | 


bell, wake the servants, and remove toa gariet | 
resolution was altered, not by the shame of 


making my way to it, be again crossed by the | 


neutral | 


made my escape from your lordship’s 
mansion, to scek in the open air some relief to 


lordship bas now heard the cause of my dis- 
composure, and of my sudden desire to leave 
your hospital castle. In other places I trust 
we may often meet; but God protect me from 
ever spending a second night under that roof! 
Strange as the general’s tale was, he spoke 
with such a deep air of conviction, that it cut 
short all the usual commetaries which are 
made on such stories. Lord Woodville never 
once asked him if he was sure he did not dream 
of the apparition. On the contrary, he seemed 
deeply impressed with the truth and reality of 
what he had heard; and, after a considerable 
pause, regretted, with much appearance of 
sincerity, that bis early friend should, in his 
| house, have suffered so severely. | 
| lam the more sorry for your pain, my dear | 
| Browne, he continued, that it is the unbappy, 
| though most unexpected, result of an experi- 
| ment of my own. You must know, that for | 
my grandfather’s tine, at least, the apartment 
which was assigned to you last night had been | 
shut on account of reports that it was disturbed | 
by supernatural sights and noises. When 1 | 
came, a few weeks since, into possession of | 
the estate, I thought the accomodation, which | 
the castle afforded for my friends, was not ex- | 
tensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the | 
invisible world to retain possession of a com- 
fortable sleeping apartment. I therefore caus- | 
ed the Tapestried Chamber, as we call it, to | 
be opened, and | had such new articles of fur- | 
| hiture placed in it as became the more modern ! 
times. Yet as the opinion that the room was 
haunted very strongly prevailed among the | 
domestics, and was also known in the neigh- 
bourhood and to many of my friends, I feared | 
some prejudice might be entertained by the 
first occupant of the Tapestried Chamber, 
which might tend to revive the evil report 
which it had laboured under, and disappoint my | 
purpose of rendering it an useful part of the 
house. 1 must confess, my dear Browne, that 
your opportune arrival yesterday, seemed the | 
most favourable for me to remove the unplea- | 
sant rumours which attached to the room, 
since your courage was in table, and your | 














I could not, therefore, have chosen a more 
lilting subject for my experimeat. 

L pon my life, said General Browne, some- 
| what hastily, 1 am infinitely obliged to your 
| lordship—very particularly indebted indeed. 1 

am likely to remember, for some time the con- 
sequences of the experiment, 
| is pleased to call it. 

Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend, 
said Lord Woodville. You have only to re- 
| fect for a single moment, in order to he con- 
vinced that I could not augur the possibility of 
| the pain to which you have been so unhappily 
| exposed. 1 Was yesterday morning a complete 
| sceptic on the subicct of supernatural appear- 
lances. Nay,I am eure that had I told you 
| what was said about that room, those very re- 
| ports would have induced you, by your own 

choice, to select it for accommodation. It was 
my «misfortune, baps my error, but really 
cannot be termed my fault, that you hare teen 
aillicted so strangely. F 

Strangely indced! said the general, resuming 
his good temper; and I acknowledge that | 
have no right to be offended with you for 
treating me ijike what I used to think myself— 
aman of some firmness and courage. But I 
see my post horses are arrived, and { must not 
detain your lordship from your amusement. 

Nay, my old friend, said Lord Woodville, 
since you cannot stay with us anctber day, 
which, indeed, | can no longer urge, give me 





¢ sur lordshir 
as your lordship 








| start, and assume an attitude of the utmost sur- 


pictures, and 1 have a gallery of portraits, some 
of them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to 
whom this property and castle formerly belong- 
ed. I think that several of them will strike 
you as possessing merit. 

General Browne accepted the invitation, 
though somewhat unwillingly; and followed 
Lord Woodville through several rooms, into a 
long gallery hung with pictures, which -the 
latter pointed out to his guest, telling the 
names, and giving some account of the person- 
ages whose portraits presented themselves in 
progression. They were, indeed, of the kind 
which are usually found in an old family gal- 
lery. Here, was a cavalier who had ruined 
the estate in the royal cause; there, a fine lady 
who had reinstated it by contracting a match 
with a wealthy round-head. There, hung a 
gallant who had been in danjrer for correspond- 
ing with the exiled court at Saint Germain; 
here, one who had taken arms for William at 
the revolution; and there, a third that had 
thrown his weight alternately into the scale of 
whig and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these 
words into his guest’s ear, against the stomach 
of his sense, they gained the middle of the gal- 
lery, when he beheld General Browne suddenly 


prise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were 
caught and suddenly riveted by a portrait of 
an old lady in a sacque, the fashionable dress 
of the end of the seventeenth century. 

There she is! he exclaimed, there she is, in 
form and features, though inferior in demoniac 
expression to the accursed hag who visited me 
last night. 

If that be the case, said the young nobleman, 
there can remain no longer any doubt of the 
horrible reality of your apparition. That is 
the picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, 
of whose crimes a black and fearful catalogue 
is recorded in a family history in my charter- 
chest. The recital of them would be too hor- 
rible; it is enough to say, thatin yon fatal apart- 
ment incest and unnatural murder were com- 
mitted. I will restore it to the solitude to 
which my ancestors had consigned it; and 
never shail any one, so long as I can prevent 
it, be exposed to a repetition of the supernatu- 
ral horrors which could shake such courage as 
yours. 

Thus the friends, who had met with such 
glee, paricd in a very different mood; Lord 
Woodville to command the Tapestried Cham- 
ber to be u otled, and the door built up; 
and General Browne to seek in some less beau- 
tiful country, fergetfniness of the painful night 
which he had passed in Woodville Castle. 

CALUM DHU. 
A HIGHLAND TALE, 

The following is a traditionary tale of the 
West [ighlaads; and, in relating it, the author 
has adhered to tie narrative, and, as far as he 
could, to the simple but nervous phraseology of 
the old plaided shepherd who told it to him on 
the side of a heathy hill near Inverouglass, on 
the banks of Loch Lomond. 

Calum Dhu was the bravest warrior that 
followed the banners of the Chief of Colquhon, 
with which clan the powerful and warlike 
M‘Gregors were at inveterate feud. Calum 
lived in a sequestered glen in the vicinity of 
Ben Loniond. His cottage stood at the base 
of asieep ferny hill, retired from the rest of 
the clan, he lived alone. This solitary being 
was the deadliest foe of thé M‘Gregors, 
when the clans were in the red unyielding 
battle of their mountain chiefs. His weapon 












atleast halfaa hour more. Youtused to icve 


was a bow, in the use of which he was so'skiiful, 


. 
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that he could bring down the smallest bird 
when on the wing. No man but himself had 
ever bent his bow, and his arrows were driven 
with such resistless force, that their feathery 
wings were already drenched with his foeman’s 
best blood. Inthe use of the sword, also, he 
had few equals; but the bow was the weapon 
of his heart. 

The son of the chief of the M‘Gregors, with 
two of his clansmen, having gone to hunt, and 
their game being wide, they wandered far, and 
found themselves, a little after mid-day, on the 





ground, saying, ye'll be for trying your 
strength at a flight? pointing to the arrows; | 
hae seen Calum send an arrow over the highest 
point o” that bill, like a glance o” lightning; and 
when the M‘Gregors were coimiug raging up 
the glen, like red deevels as they are, movy o’ 
their best warriors fell at the farthest eutry 0’ 
the pass, every man o’ them wi’ a hole in his 
breast and its fellow at his back. 

He had taken a long arrow out of the sheaf, 
and stood playing with it in bis hand while 
speaking, seemingly ready to give to the first 


top of the hill at the foot of which stood Calum | man who should bend the bow. The M‘Gregors 


Dhu’s cottage. Come, said the young chief, 
let us go down and try to bend Calum Dhu's 
bow. 


Evan, you and I have got the name of | bow, aud 


were tall muscular men. ia the prime of youth 
and manhood, The young chief took up the 
after examining its unbending 


being the best bowmen of our clan; it is said, | strength, laying all his might to it, strained tll 
no man but Calum himself can bend his bow: | the blood rushed to his face, and his temples 


but it will go bard with us if we cannot show 
him that the M‘Gregors are men of thews and 
sinews equal to the bendiog of his long bow, 
with which he has so often sent his arrows 
through and through our best warriors, as if 
they had been of straw set up to practice on.— 
Come he will not know us—and if he shonld 
we are three to one; and I owe him something, 
added ho, touching the hilt of his dirk, since 
the last conflict, where he sent an arrow thro’ 
my uncle’s gallant bosom. Come, follow me 
down! he cuntinued, his eye gleaming with 
determined vengeance, and his voice quivering 
with suppressed passion. The will of a High- 
land chieftain was law at the time of which we 
apeak. We will godown, if ascore of his best 
clansmen were with him, said Evan. Aye, 
but be cautious. We shall bend his bow, 
then break it, replied the young M‘Gregor; 
and then—then for my uncle’s blood. He is 
good at the sword, said the third M‘Gregor; 
but this (showing his dirk,) will stretch him on 
the sward. Strike him not behind, said the 
young chief: hew him down in front; he de- 
serves honourable wounds, for he is brave, 
theugh an enemy. 

They bad been. concealed by a rising kne!! 
from boing scan from the cottage, which they 
new reached. Knocking loudly at the door, 
after some delay they were answered by the 
appearance of a little, thick-set, gray-eyed, 
eldish looking men, with long arms, and a 

lack bushy beard hung with gray threads and 
thrums, as if he had been employed in weaving 
the coarse linen of the country and the time. 
But as he had none of the muscular symptoms 
of prodigious streagth, which Calum Dhu was 
reported to possess, and which had often prov- 
ed so fatal to their clan, they could not suppose 
this to.be their redoubted foeman; and, to the 
querulous qucstion of what they wanted, utter- 
ed in the impatient tone of one who has been 
interrupted in some necessary worldly employ- 
ment, they replied by inquiring if Calum Dhu 
was at home, 

Na, he’s gaae te the fishing; but an ye hae 
ony message frae our chief, heaven guard him! 
about the coming of the red M-Gregors, and 
will trust me with it, Calum will get it frae me. 
Ye may as well teil me as him: he stays lang 
when he gaes out, for he is a keen fisher. 

We were only wanting to try the bending 
of bis bow, said the disappointed young chief, 
which we have heard no man can do save 
himself. Hoo! gia that is a’, ye might hae 
tell’d it at first, an’ no keepit me sae tang frae 
my Icom, said the old man: but stop—and 
g.viog kis shoulders an impatient shrug, which 
io a keen observer, would have passed for one 
of catisfaction, triamph, snd determination, he 
went into the house and quickly returned, 
bringifig owt a strong bow, and a sheaf of 
arrows, and fluog them earclessly on the 








throbbed almost to bursting——but in, vain, the 
string remained slack as ever. Evan and the 
other M'Gregor were alike unsuccessful; they 
might as well have tried to root up the gnarled 
oaks of their native mountains. 


here is not a man, cried the young chief | 


of M-Gregor, greatly chagrined at the ab- 
sence of Calum Dhu, and his own clansmen’s 
vain atteinpts to bend the bow.—There is not 
a manin your clan can bend that bow, and if 
Calum Dhu were here, he should not long bend 
it—Here he bit bis lip, and suppressed the 
rest of the sentence, for the third M‘Gregor 
gave hima glance of caution. Ha! said the 
old man, still playing with the long arrow in 
his band, and without seeming to observe the 
latter part of the M‘Gregor’s speech, if Calum 
was here, he would bend it as easily as ye wad 
bend that rush; and gin ony o’ the M‘Gregors 
were in sight, he wad drive this lang arrow 
through them as easily as ye wad drive your 
ditk through my old plaid, and the feather wad 
come outat the other side, wet wi’ their heart’s 
bluid. Sometimes even the man behiiud is 
wounded, if they are ony way thick in their 
battle. Ience saw a pair o’ them stretched 
on the heather, pinned iosether with ane of 
Calum’s lang arrows. 

This was spoken witv the cool composure 
and simplicity of one «ho is talking to friends, 
or is careless if they are foes. A looker-on 
could have discerned a checkered shade of 
pleasure and triumph cross his countenance as 
M‘Gregor’s lip quivered, and the scowl of 
anger fell along his brow at the tale of his 
kinsmen’s destruction by the arm of his most 
hated enemy. 

Hie must be a brave warrior, said the young 
chief, compressing his breath, and looking with 
anger and astonishment at the tenacious and 
cool old man. 1! should like to see this Calum 
Dbu. 

Ye may soon evough; an’ gin ye were a M’- 
Gregor, feel him too. But what is the mao 
gluaching and glooming at? Gin ye were Black 
John himsel, ye couldna look more Geevilish 
like. And what are you fidging at, man? ad- 
dressing the third M‘Gregor, who had both 
marked and felt the anger of his young chief, 
and had sl: wly moved nearer the old man, and 
bad stoo! «ith his right hand below the left 
breast of his plaid, probably grasping his dirk, 
ready to execute the vengeance vf his master, 
as it was displayed cn his clouded countenance, 
which he closely watched. The faith of the 
Gael is deeper than to hear is to obey, the 
slavish obedience of the East: his is to antici- 
pate and to perform—to know and accomplish 
or die. It is the sterner devotedness of the 
north. 

But the old man kept his keen gray eye 
fixed upon bim, and continued, in the same 
ansuspecting tone: but is there ony word o’ 











pp omeeenaa Ty 
the M‘Gregors soon coming over the hills? 
Calum wad like to try a shot at Black John, 
their chief; he wonders gin he could pass an 
arrow through bis great hardy bulls as readily 
as he seads them through his clansmen’s silly 
bodies. John has a son, too, he wad like to 
try bis craft on; he has the name of a brave 
warrior—lI forget his name. Calum likes to 
strike at noble game, though he is sometimes 
foreed to kill that which is little worth. But 
I’m fearfu’ that he o’errates his ain strength; 
his arrow will only | think, stick weel through 
Black Jobn, but— 

Dotard, peace! roared the young chief, till 
the glen rang again; bis brow darkening like 
midnight; peace! or | shall cut the sacrilegious 
tongue out of your head, and nail it to that 
door, to show Calum-Dbu that you have had 
visitors since he went away, and bless his stars 
that be was not here. 

A dari flash of suspicion crossed his mind 
as he gazed at the cool old tormentor, who 
stood before him, unquailing at his frowns; but 
it vanished as the imperturable old man said, 
tiaoh! ye’re no a M'Gregor—and though ye 
were, ye surely wadna minod the like o’ me! 
Bul anent bending this bow, striking it with 
the long arrow, which he still held in his band, 
there is just a knack in it, and your untaught 
young Strength is useless, as ye dinna ken the 
gaitot. I learned it frae Calum, but Vin 
sworn never to tellit toastranger. There is 
mopy a man in the clan ! ken naething about. 
But as ye seem anxious to see the bow bent, 
il no disappoint ye; rin up to yon gray stane— 
stand there, aud it will no be the same as if ye 
were standing near me when I’m doing it, but 
it will just be the same to you, for ye can sce 
weel enough, and when the string is on the 
bow, ye may come down, an’ ye like, and try 
a flight, it’s a capital bow, and that ye’ll fin, 

A promise is sacred with the Gael; and as he 
was under one, they did not imsist on his ex- 
hibiting his art while they were iu his presence; 
bul, Curious to see the sturdy bow bent, a feat 
of which the best warrior of their clan would 
have been proud, and which they bad in vain 
essayed; and perbaps thinking Calum Dhua 
would arrive in the interval; and as they feared 
nothing from the individual, who seemed igno- 
rant of their name, and who could not be sup- 
posed to send an arrow so far with any effect; 
they therefore walked away in the direction 
pointed out, nor did they once turn their faces 
till they reached the gray rock. They now 
turned, and saw the old man (who had waited 
till they had gone the whole way) suddenly 
bend the stubborn yew, and fix an arrow on 
the string. In an iostant it was strongly drawn 
to his very ear, and the feathered shaft, of a 
cloth-breadth length, was fiercely launched 
in air. 

M:‘Alp—hooch! cried the young chief mean- 
ing to raise the M‘Gregor war-cry clapping 
his band on his breast as he fell. Ha! cried 
Calum Dhu, for it was he himself, clap your 
hand behin’; the arm shot (hat never sent arrow 
that came out where it came in;—a rhyme he 
used in battle, when his foes fell as fast as he, 


could fix arrows to the bow-string. The two | 


M'Gregors hesitated a moment whither to rush 
down and cdl to atoms the old man who had so 
suddenly caused the death of their beloved 
young chief; but seeing him fix another arrow 
to Lis bow, of which they had just seen the ter- 
rible effects, and fearing they might be provea- 
ted from carrying the news of his son’s deat 
to their old chieftain, and thus cheat Lim of bis 
revenge, they started over the hill Itke roes. 
But a speedy messenger was after them; sa 
arrow caught Evan as he desceaded out of 
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tight over the hill; sent with powerful and un- 
erring aim, it transfixed him in the shoulder. 
ft must have grazed the bent that grew on the 
bill top to catch him, .as only his shoulders 
eould be seen from where Calum Dhu stood. 
On flew the other M‘Gregor with little abate- 
ment of speed, till he reached his chieftain with 


the bloody tidings of hisson’sdeath. Raise the 
clan! was Black John’s first words, dearly 
ehall they rue it. A party was soon gathered. 
Breathing all the vengeance of mountain war- 
riors, they were soon far on their way of fierce 
retaliation, with black John at their head, Ca- 
lum Dbu was in the mean time not idle; know- 
ing, from the escape of one of the three 
M’Gregors, that a battle must quickly ensue, 
he collected as many of his clansmen as he 
could, and taking his ferrible bow, which he 
could so bravely use calmly waited the approach 
ef the M‘Gregors, who did not conceal their 
coming, for loud and fiercely their pipes flung 
the notes of war and defiance on the gale as 


Capinet Cyciopzpra.—A_ publication is 
anounced in England, under this title, which 
we may regard as the first fruit of the London 
University, as it is to be conducted by ‘ the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in that institution, 
assisted by numerous eminent literary and sci- 
entific characters.’ 

Every thing relating to the author of Waver- 
ly is interesting. A gentleman who recently 
visited bim, asked hin which of his poems was 
his favorite. ‘The lady of the Lake is decid- 
edly so,’ replied Sir Walter; ‘and it is the one 
about whose suceess I felt the most doubtful: it 
was prepared in three weeks!’ It is a singular | 
instance of careful correctness, united with | 





great powers of imagination, that Sir Walter, | 
being fearful he had represeated Fitz Jamesas | 
having travelled farther in a certain space of | 
time, than he could have travelled, actually | 
went over the whole distance himself! 

We are accustomed to think of the Northern | 





they approached: and mountaia cliffand glen 
echoed far and wide the martial strains. ‘They 
arrived, and a desperate struggle immediately 
commenced. The M’'Gregors carried all 
before them: no warriors of {this time could 
withstand the hurricane onset, sword ip hand, 
of the far-feared, warlike M*Gregors. Black 
John raged through the field like a chafed lion 
roaring in a voice of thunder, heard far above 
the clash, groans, and sells of the unyielding 
combatants—where was the murderer of his 
£00? 
time, for he cut down in his headlong rage, 
every foe he met. 


stump of his leg, whict had been cut off in the 
battle, and who beckoned the grim chief to 
come nearer. Black Joha rushed forward, 


brandishing his bloody sword, crying, ia a! 


voice which startied the yet retatuing birds 


from the neighbouring mountain cliffs,—where | 


was his son’s murderer? Shake the leg out ’ 
that brogne, said the old mao, speaking with 
difficulty and squeezing his bleeding stump 
with both hands, with all the energy of pain, 
and bring me some o’ the water frae yon burn 
to drink, and { will show you Calum Dhu, for 
he is yet in the field, and lives: rin, for my 
heart burns and faints. Black John, without 
speaking shoo the leg out of the brogue, and 
hasted to bring water, to get the wished for 
intelligence. Stovping to dip the bloody 
brogue in the litile stream, M‘Alp—hooch? be 
cried, and splashed lifeless in the water, which 
in a moment ran thick with his blood. fa? 
cried Calum Dhu, for it was he again; clap 
your band behin’; that’s the last arrow shot 
by the arm that sent those which came not out 
where they went in,.—LON. W. REY. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 





The following account of an aucticn sale ta 
Paris is taken from a late German paper:— 

Mile. Sontag eold at public auction part of 
the presents which she had received m Paris 
and London in the course of the twolast years. 
They consisted of -1700 heavy gilt china cups 
and saucers, {3 silver coffee sets, 28 china 
sets, 7 ladies’ watches with diamonds, 31 do. 
without diamonds, 2200 dozen gloves, 24,000 
ells linen cambric, 1130 baskets of champaigne, 
540 small gold ornaments, consisting of riogs, 
bracelets, &c. 77 of her own likenesses, and 2 
reams of paper, filled with poetry in praise of 
fer, The proceeds of the whole amounted to 
300,009 francs. 


None could tell him—none was afforded | 


At length, when but few of | 
nis foes remained, on whom he could wreak his | 
wrath, or exercise his great strength, he spied | 
an old man silting on a ferny bank, holding the | 


nations of Europe as very much in the dark; | 
yet the Danes, we are told, have sixty periodi- 
cals,—in Sweden, they are still more numer- 
ous,—and in Russia, the public make such a | 
Jemand for Eng!ish novels, that the booksellers 
have frequently forged them in the name of Sir 
Walter Scott. 





- 

Protection ‘to wives.—A bill has been repor- 
ted in the House of Representatives of Alaba- 
ma, which provides ‘ that the estates of females | 
should not be subject to the payment of the 
| debts of their husbands, contracted before mar- 

riage, nor those contracted afterwards, unless 
in procuring necessaries for their families, and 
also providing that in cases of wives with or 
without preperty, oa the verdict of a jury, that 
the husband, through drunkenness, profligacy, 
&c. the chancellor should appoint the wife, or 
other suitable person, trustee of the husband’s } 
estate.’ Kc, | 
ons 

An Imperial Head Dress.—The Empress } 
Josephine bad one head-dress which weigh- | 
not less than three pounds; and notwithstanding 
a very think piece of velvet underneath, her 
forehead exhibited a deep furrow and it always 
broughton a headache, a complaint to which 
she was very much subject at the Tuilleries, 
and which she attributed to the life she led 
there. Napoleon was deaf to her complaints, 
an] made her drive out in an open carriage, as 
acure forthem. She was often under the ne- 
cessity of alighting from the carriage, and of 
stretching horself on a bed in some wretched 
country inn, where she drank the extract of 
linden tree and lemon, asa remedy. 








In the Baltimore Patriot on Monday, we find 
the following well-merited tribute to the Mail 
Contractors, Mr. Reesides and Messrs. Stock- 
ton and Stukes: 

‘Ifhuman energy and exertion could have | 
avoided a failure between Philadelphia and 
New York, it would have been done by that | 
spirited contractor, Mr. Reesides. To give} 
some idea of the intensity of the eold, and the 
unyielding perseverance of his drivers, it is 
only necessary to mention the melancholy fact, 
that one of them persisted in pushing on 
through the snow storm of Friday night, until 
he froze and died upon the box! 

‘“ As yet there has been no failure between 
Philadelphia and Baltimove, but several persons 
employed by Messrs. Stockton & Stokes have 
been severely frost bitten—and amongst them 
we are sorry to learn that their spirited Agent 
Mr. Purdy, at the Susquehannah, by whose 
exertions so many failures have been saved, 





a 








has suffered most severely, and may feel the 
effects for life. He was from eight P. M- un- 
til four A. M. on the river, to prevent the fail- 
ure of the mail going hence to Philadelphia. 
It is fortunate for the public that the Postmas- 
ter General, with his knowledge of his men & 
their means should have, through such impor- 
tant points, the agency of Messrs. Stockton, 
and Stokes:” - 


PosraGE.—The post-master general has 
transmitted his report, showing the revenue of 
his department up to the 3lst of March next. 
The total amount of which, is one million forty 
eight thousaud one hundred and two dollars 
and fourteen.cents, of which sum, three states 
viz. New York, Penusylvania and Massachua- 
setts pay upwards ofgaixty thousand dollars 
more than half thes le amount, and it 
will be found that the s@a-board cities and 
towns, pay a much larger proportion than that, 


| of this branch of the public revenue. 


New York pays two hundred and fifth two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy five dollars 


| and ninety nine cents. 


Pennsylvania pays one hundred and thirty 
seven thousand seven hundred and twenty nine 
dollars and eighty nine cents. 

Massachusetts pays one hundred and one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty five dollars 
and eighty nine cents. 

Virginia pays seventy three thousand four 


‘hundred and ninety six dollars and seventy 


four cents. 
Maryland pays forty one thousand and twen- 
ty two dollars and seventy one cents. 
South Carolina pays forty five thousand one 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and nine cents. 
Georgia pays forty four thousand and five 
dollars and ninety one cents. 
Ohio pays thirty five thousand four hundred 
and seventy three doilars and fifty five cents. 
Connecticut pays 32,846 dollars and 45 cts. 
Louisiana pays 28,893 dollars and 60 cents. 
North Carolina pays 28,229 dollars 77 cents. 
Kentucky pays 26,792 dollars and 95 cents. 
Tennessee pays 21,954 dollars and 53 cents. 
Alabama pays 18,197 dollars and 11 cents. 
New Jersey pays 17,511 dollars and 65 cte. 
Maine pays 16,997 dollars and 64 cents. 
Rhode Island pays 14,979 dollars and 82 cts. 
Vermont pays 14,672 doliars and 95 cents. 
New Hampshire pays 14,582 dollars 76 cts. 
District Columbia pays 11,681 dolls. 50 cts. 
Mississippi pays 16,461 dollars and 25 cents. 
Missour! pays 8,551 dollars and 52 cents. 
Indiana pays 7,905 dollars. 
Canada and Kingston Mails 6,122 dollars 
and 85 cents. 
Delaware pays 4,922 dollars. 
Florida pays 3,802 dollars and 78 cents. 
Illinois pays 3,099 doNars and 94 cents. 
Michigan Territory pays 2,385 dolls. 16 cts. 
Arkansas Territory pays 1,195 dolls. 46 cts. 


A mostettinmphant exhibition of a Rail-road 
Car, upon the plan of Mr. Wyman’s inven- 
tion, took piace on Saturday on a practice 
scale. A temporary rail way, about 50 feet in 
length, was laid down, upon which the car 
travelled. The car itself weighed 1600 pounds; 
it was laden with 13 pigs of iron weighiag 156® 
lbs. and in addition thereto, 34 gentlemen 
placed themselves upon it. Estimating the 
weight of each person at 150 pounds, the en- 
tire weight of car, iron, and men amounted te 
6260 pounds,—and this load was readily push- 
ed along, incredible as it, may seem, by on> 
man only. The experiment was witnessed by 
a number of the most intellizent and respecta- 
ble citizens, and was frequently repeated im 
the course of the afternvon— Balt. Amer. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
‘They are all up—the innumerable stars— 


And hold their place in heaven. My eyes 

‘ have been 

Searching the pearly depths through which 
they spring 


Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if were a new and perfect world, 
Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe it into motion. There they stand 
Shining in order, like a living hymn, 
Written in light, awaking at the breath 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 


“. Who made them,,with the harmony of spheres. 


I would I had an angel’s ear to list 

That melody! I wouldythat I wight float 

Up in that boundless@fement, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations, like a pulse 

Beating in heaven! My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this; I long to mingle with the flock 

Led by the ‘ living waters,’ and lie down 

In the ‘green pastures’ of the better land! 

When wilt thou break, dull fetter! When 
shall I 

Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought, 

Stretch onward, star by star, up into Heaven?’ 


Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 
Life had been like the witching of a dream, 
Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 
Of a high race, and upon tke knee 

With her soft eye perusing listlessly 

The fretted roof; or on Mosaick floors, 
Grasped at the tesselated squares in wrought 
With metals curiously. Her childhood passed 
Like fairy—awwid fountains and green haunts 
Trying ber iitUle feet upon a lawn 

Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 


In her sw et bosom, as if it were a fair 

And pearly altar to crush incense on. 

Her youth—o ! that was queenly! She was 
like 


A dfeatn oj poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful! 
And so came worshippers; and rank bowed 

down 
And breathed upon her heart as with a breath 
Of pride; and bound the forehead gorgeously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 
A majesty, as if she trod the sea, 
And the proud waves, unbidden lifted her. 
And so she grew to woman; lier mere look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her band 
Th’ ambition ofa kingdom. 

From all this 

Turned her high heart away! She had a mind 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pagentry. She thirsted fora spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and for a little while 
She was allayed,—till, presently, it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying waters. 


Then she came 
To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 
No more—save, when the fever of the world 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 
Out in the starlight quietness, and breathe 
A holy inspiration after heaven. 





DANTE AND POLLOK. 


When Homer and Vigil, in the two greatest 
poems of antiquity, had collected all the my- 
thology and intellectiial granduer of tne classic 
world, there remained but little else to the 
poets of subsequent ages, but an imitation of 
-hose two great models; the reign of Pericles in 





which Euripides, Sophocles and Plato flourish- 
ed, may be compared with the Agustian era, 
when Cicero, Vigil, and Horace reformed lit- 
erature of their country;—these writers were 
at length succeeded by numerous imitators 
who, like the disciples of the Alexandria school 
facilitated the abolition of knowledge by their 
servile imitation of the work of Genius. 

The subsequent dissolution of the Roman 
Empire produced an interregnum in literature, 
which existed till Boccaccio and Dante again 
illumined the western world by the revival of 
letters, and the triumph of genius was consum- 
mated by Ariosto, Tasso, and Menzini; it was 
not till this period, when the crusade had attain- 
ed its splendour, and changed the destiny of 
nations, that epic poetry assumed its former 
granduer; for, however fatal that event might 
have been to the political improvement of the 
western world, there had never been a revolu 
tion in the affairs of men, the action and 
object of which were better adapted to the 
genius of epic poetry; the religious enthusiasm 
of a people, who believed themselves sanction- 
ed by Heaven in effecting the extirpation of a 
pagan empire, whose monarch had reared the 
standard of superstition upon the sanctury of 
their Christ, was a subject of such immediate 
importance, and so original in its nature, that 
when described by Tasso an era in literature 
was produced, which added to the classic geni- 
us of Greece and Rome the romantic chivalry 
ofan age so advantageous. 

It is obvious that the long absense of political 
revolution, which superseded the completion of 
the crusade, might have induced Dante to have 
selected for the theme of his song the terrors 
and delight, of immortality ; and which subject, 
afterwards adopted by Milton, is now the gen- 
eral theme of the poets of the present day. 
Originality of action, which is the first principle 
of uhiversal poetry, not being so easily deduced 
from the physical world, the greater attention 
has been directed to the mysteries of tivhe and 
eternity, and the first who selected their attri- 
butes was Dante; and although the spendour 
of his poetry has been equalled, none have dis- 
played a greater conception in their delinea- 
tions of metaphysical existence.—Milton 
confined himself to bibical authorites, and all 
his descriptions, however grand or great their 
prototypes, are still to be found in the Scrip- 
tures; Dante leads you into the regions of 
immortality, and, like the sorceress, unfolds to 
your view each particular scene, whether of 
torture or happiness,—he describes for what 
actions men were thus punished or rewarded, 
and mourns with the sorrowful and rejoices 
with the happy. 

In “ The course of Time,” a less number of 
classic references and spriptural personifica- 
tions are to be found than in the “ Paradise 
Lost;” the author bas rested more upon his own 
imagination than the bard of hell and heaven, 
and not restricted his genius by the frequent 
adaption of scriptural imagery; and although 
he has not.so generally imparted that air of 
truth and terror to his characteristics of vice 
and virtue, that is every where so prominent 
an excellence in Dante, he has equalled, if not 
surpassed him in poetic creation; indeed there 
are few instances of more splendid poetry than 
his opening lines:— 


Hold thy right hand, Al@ighty! and me teach 
To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels sung. 
Which wake the echoes of eternity; 

That fools may hear, and tremble, and be wise 
Instructed, listen of ages yet to come. 














It might be difficult to suppose an idea could 
be more grand or effective than that inferred 
from the fifth line. It will be also perceivable 
that he has adopted the phraseology of Mil. 
ton— 


me teach 
To strike the lyre—— 


to whom such a construction was peculiar as 
“him the eternal hurl’d.” This mode of 
placing the accusative case before the verb is 
one of the mest philosophical idioms of the 
Latin language. 

The following description of * the worm that 
never dies,’ may rival competition with the 
Cerbere of Dante. 


how shall I describe 
What nought resembles else my eye bath seen? 
Of worm or serpent kind it something looked, 
But monstrous with a thousand snaky heads, 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath; 
And with as many tails that twisted out 
In horrid revolution, tipped with stings; 
And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped 
And breathed most poisonous breath, and each 
a sting, 
Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp; 
And in its writhings infinite, it grasped 
Maligantly what seemed a heart, a swollen 
black, 
And quivering with torture most intense. 


Some admirers of Dante would think such 
a picture of terror as that described by Pollckx 
inadmissible; although there are frequent pas- 
sages to be found in the Inferno, which indi- 
cate a taste no less refined than that evinced 
by Maturin, who so painfully minutes the 
gradations of human suffering; the description 
of the tortures of the Alctrymists, is by no 
means less repulsive than the extravagaucies 
of either Maturin or Lerois. Doubtless, the 
Cerberus of Dante suggested the idea to Pollok 
although he has not evinced any servile imita- 
tion of the original. The expression, ‘ diversa,’ 
indicating the multifarious form of Cerberus, 
is splendid, and at once displays the concep- 
tion of the poet, although our author bas de- 
picted his personification with much terror, 
he has not displayed the conciseness of Dante, 
who represents so much in a single line— 
“ Graffia gli spirti gli scuoja ed isquatra,” dis- 
plays at once the destructive cruelty of Cerber- 
us—the simple beauty of ‘non avea,” &c. 
(and not a limb of him but moved) is equalled 
by the expression ‘ writhings infinite.” 

The description of ‘* Eternal Death,” though 
very different to any creation of Milton or 
Dante, displays a conception truly grand— 





out it thrust a dart that might have 
made 

The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 

Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 

Through soul and body both. 


The most objectionable part of the poem, is” 


that in which virtue is represented as wakivg 
in hell, and who the poet says, 





from its own essential beams gave 
Light to itself, that made the gloom more dark. 


The situation of virtue is somewhat ludicious ; 
and the idea of “giving light to itself” is nv‘ 
original; the same expression is frequent amon 
Italian poets, and has since been adopted by 
Shelley and Moore ‘‘ she moved in the light o! 
her own making;” and 
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it moved 
In the light of its own loveliness 


Pollok adduces many splendid personifica- 
tions of virtue and vice; but had he, like Dante 
given them a “local habitation and a name,” 
and not delineated them as abstract beings, 
which have no relation with mortality, he 
weuld have imparted an additional lustre to 
the whole poem. Virtue may be described in all 
the glowing imagery of poetry, and be still in- 
caple of inculcating a moral prificiple. When 
we are convinced that the creation is too finely 
wrought to have existed any where but in the 
reverie of the poet, as a poetical fiction alone it 
demands our admiratiou, for that which has no 
physical existence cannot effect the under- 
standing or promote virtue. It isin this obser- 
vance that Dante stands unrivalled; he every- 
where combines truth with granduer, and the 
mind recognizes a probability in his descrip- 
tions. He does not exhibit virtue or vice as 
fictitious personages, but represents all the 
attriutes of the one harmonised in the celestial 
Beatrice, and all the gradations of the other 
displayed in personages who had been familiar 
to the world: ambition is personified in Capan- 
eo, and tyranny in Dionysius. However 
splendid may be the paradise of Milton, its pil- 
lars of sapphire and gold, and its gorgeous 
structures are not believed to exist any where 
but in the conception of the poet; while that of 
Dante is described in a manner so simply grand 
and comprehensible, that it is imperative the 
greater preference should be given to that 
poetry which effects the understanding, rather 
than that which delights the senses: the poet 
simply describes heaven as that place which 
divinity illumines more than any other, and 
that the human mind cannot comprehend its 
attributes. 

Notwithstanding the comparative inferiority 
of Pollok to Dante, in giving to virtue and 
vice poetic attributes, rather than a personifi- 
cation with mortality, he greatly resembles Lim 
in the minor beauties of language and expres- 
sion. Dante beautifully apostrophises Homer 
—signor dell’ altissimu canto. The description 
of the peot by Pollok— 


He from descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought 





and it would be impossible to find a more 
beautiful appellation than that which he gives 
to Dante himself— 





darker than aught 
That he, the bard three visioned,} darkest saw. 


The following animated description of thé poet 
is worthy the graphic pen of its prototype:— 


And in the silent vigils of the night, 

When uninspired men reposed, the hard 

Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 

Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up, 

And sent imagination forth, and searched 

The far and near, heaven, earth and gloomy 
hell, 

Nor fiction new, for thought, unthought before 

And when some curious rare idea peered 

Upon his mind, he dipped his hasty pen, 

And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight 


beam 

That thro’ his lattice peep’d, wrote fondly 
down 

What seemed in truth imperishable song. 





+ Alluding to his three visions, called L’in- 
ferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 





There is sometimes a gloom of misanthropy 
in his language that we should be willing to 
think an assumption; Byron has been often 
instanced as the prince of misanthropists, and 
from many passages in this poem, we perceive 
that the author has adopted the same opinion. 
it has frequently happened that the character 
of this illustrious individual has been consider- 
ed with too great a reference to the nature of 
his poetry; misanthropy is less the attribute of 
mortality than the feigned assumption of men 
of genius; and it may be to this circumstance 
that we must attribute the pussession of the 
following poetical lines, descriptive of the ‘vic- 
tim of disappointment’ — 





he as some atom seemed, which God 
Had made superflously, and needed not 

To build creation with; but back again 

To nothing threw, and left it in the void 
With everlasting sense that once it was. 


‘ The Course of Time’ displays throughout a 
vein of poetry and a granduer of conception 
truly original, but it is not likely ever to be- 
come so popular as ‘* Paradise lost,’’ or the 
*¢ Divina Commedia.” Although the genius 
of Dante and Milton was not appreciated by 
their cotemporaries, it is not to be inferred that 
Pollok will also attain the meridian of popular- 
ity in some future age. To Dante as to Miiivo 
be was equal in point of poetic genius, but 
was less acquainted with the constituents of 
universal poetry. In * The Course of Time’ 
there is no regular action displayed, and but 
little human interest created; the author has 
carefully avoided every classic allusion or 
local reference: it is a production isolated 
from the various species of poetry, whether epic 
or didactic; and however great the genius of 
the author might have been, his inadvertence 
to the more dramatic principles of poetical 
composition will bereave him of that extensive 
popularity his talents would have demawed. It 
was in this combination of art aud genius that 
Dante became superior to every poet that had 
existed; he represents to the reader a perfect 
and complete action, and employs no similies 
but those which have their origin in nature; & 
delineates no scene of terror which is not ca- 
pable of exciting emotions in the human breast. 

G.M.B. 





ENGLIsH MARRIAGE IN InNp1A.—Calcutta 
has long been regarded by the English matrons 
as a marriage-mart for their daughters, when 
they are not marketable at home. A young lady 
is usually consigned to a friend or relative, who 
undertakes to dispose of her to the best advan- 
tage.—Immediately on her arrival, a grand 
dianer is given, to which as many bachelors as 
possible are formally invited. If a person of 
rank or property is satisfied with her appear- 
ance, and is in want of what is called a wife, 
though be himself be as old as the hills, and as 
ugly as sin, he feels assured that he has only to 
refer the parents to the East India Register, or 
his banker’s books, and a bargain will be 
speedily concluded. Should the young lady 
however decline the proposal, and prefer the 
addresses of a youthful swain, who has neither 
rank nor riches to reccommend him, it is con- 
sidercd as a misfortune of so serious a nature, 
that her guardians bitterly regret their un- 
skillful management, and dissolve all connex- 
ion with the ‘ romantic fool, who is silly enough 
to sacrifice her prospects.’ As it is considered 
fair and proper to give early information to the 
actual bidders, or those likely to become such, 
if the commodity had remained on hand, 
immediately the young lady is driven on the 





crowded course of Calcutta in the gig of the 
accepted lover. She is then said to have been 
‘ carted,’ and her unsuccessful admirers lament 
in silence their ‘ rejected addresses.’ 





The following anecdote was related by Hol- 
land (a celebrated landscape composer,) re- 
garding two ef the finest pictures which are in 
this or perhaps any other country, they are 
the works of the immortal Claude. A noble- 
man purchased them in Italy, and sent them 
over to this country, directed to a friend, with 
instructions for him to pay the duty upon them, 
which amounted to twenty seven pounds, ten 
shillings. and to preserve them carefully until 
his return. These instructions the friend never 
received; and when the pictures. were landed 
at Dover, nobody being there to make any 
inquiries about them, they were seized by the 
officers of the port for a non-payment of the 
duty, and were put to public auction, as is cus- 
tomary in these cases, for that purpose. 
Strange to say, there was no one who had dis- 
cernment enough to see the merits of these 
stupendous-productions, and the pictures were 
fortunately drawn in unsold; seventeen pounds 
being the greatest offer for them. Shortly 
after this the nobleman arrived in England, 
and instantly wrote to his friend about his pre- 
perty._.His friend returned for answer that he 
was extremely sorry to say that he was entirely 
ignorant of such things existing. The thought 
which struck him first was to proceed to the 
landing place, Dover, and, after several in- 
quiries, he at last found his treasures thrown 
by in an old ware room, amidst a heap of con- 
fiscated rubbish. He paid the 271. 10s. joyful- 
ly, and the pictures were given up to him. 
Two years after this, those pictures were put 
up for sale, and purchased by Mr. Beckford, of 
Fonthill Abbey, for 12,000 guineas; when that 
gentleman sold his magnificent domain to Mr. 
Farquhar, the pictures were taken along with 
it, for the original price; when the latter died 
they were again put to the hammer, and 
bought by Mr. Angersteia, for an advance‘ of 
3,000 guineas, making the sum of 15,000 
guineas; and when this collection was purchas- 
ed by Government, as public property, they 
were taken at a valuation of 16,000 guineas, 
and they are at this moment the most splendid 
ornaments in the British Gallery. 





Winter Scenery in Scotitanp.—I do not 
think ever saw this place look more beautiful 
—no, not in the leafy month of June. When 
one looks down inthe morning from the 
Queen’s Tower, you cannot picture to yourself 
a more lovely phenomenon than the tops of the 
trees. They are all spread over with a coat- 
ing of frost-work—every little twig is feather- 
ed as if it had cost a fairy milliner a night’s 
work to adornit. The tall black trunks rise 
like ebon pillars amidst and beneath glorious 
canopies of alabaster; and the water being hard 
bound, and the mill silent, no sound is heard 
all around, except the cawing of the rdoks 
from those innumerable nests on which my 
window looks down.—Etrric SHEPHERD. 

Two men of fashion meeting a beautiful lady 
in a narrow passage in Glasgow, her ear 
caught the following observations—‘ 1 protest, 
Bobby, this place is as narrow as Balaam’s 
Passage,’ (a lane in Glasgow.) ‘ Yes, said his 
companion, and like Balaam, I am stopped by 
an angel.’—* And I, replied the lady, by the 
ass.’ 

Equality is theoretical nonsense: 

Give a man work and he will find money. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Oh! what is life? 
A checquered strife, 
Where smiles and tears alternate play, 
The reckless joy 
That meets the boy, 
The cares of man have dashed away. 


In early prime, 

The foot of time, 
Treads lightly —gaily—proudly on, 

How changed its pace 

When infant grace, | 
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And youth’s enchanting dream is\gone. -_ 


And what is pride? 
An imperious guide, 
Who rules“the world with despotic sway, 
The sable pall 
Shall cover all, 
That marked his vain—unholy way. 


And where the bloom 
On glory’s plume? 
The laurel crown that wreathes the brave, 
By conquest fiush’d, 
The garland blush’d, 
Bat wither’d on a soldier’s grave. 


The glittering beam, 

On fortune’s stream, 
Too oft illumines to betray, 

When storms are dark, 

The treacherous bark, 
Spreads its light sail and bears away. 


Aod what is Fame? 
A dazzling name, 
Courted alike by weak and wise, 
A breath may swell 
The fleeting spell, 
A breath dissolve—the vision dies. 


The mouldering earth 
Is beauty’s birth, 
Though once of gazing worlds the boast, 
si No lover now, 
To press the brow, 
So reckless of the charms it lost. 


A grave shall close 
The opeving rose, 
And lover’s hopes forever stil, 
The winding shroud, 
A dasky cloud, 
That made their early sun-light chill 


The eyes.that wept, 
Where idole slept, 
By chilling death have long beou dried, 
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Unconscious they, 
That now their clay, 
Is slumbering at the dear one’s side.— 


And what is love? 
A form to rove, 
In Fortune’s bright and smiling day, 
But at the wail, 
Of adverse gale, 
The fearful urchin bounds away. 


And what the muse? 
Descriptive views, 

And ’wildering light by fancy given,- 
That only seem 
A cheating dream, 

A medly strange—of earth and heaven. 


And where the light, 
So falsely bright, 

When hope’s fair form to earth’s confind, 
It beams a ray, 

Of endlessday, 

‘And Jeaves a dark’ning world behind. 


It shines a star, 

In climes afar, 
By a Redeemer’s presence blessed, 
: Forsakes the tomb, 

Of mortal gloom, 
To find a paradise of rest. 





And whose the form, 
That lulls the storm; 
So often raised by passion’s breath? 
F Who bids it’ cease 
And whispers peace? 
That calm that stilting form is Death. 
HIDERSIA. 





RETROSPECTIVE MUSINGS. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM. 

**Tis eve, but on the mountain-head 
No farewell sunny smite is shed; 
The woodland choristers are gone, 
The hermit-robio sings alone; 
The waning beauty of ihe earth 
To musings sadly sweet gives birth; 
Recalling from the past again 
Of thoughts a pale and pensive train, 
And scenes that sun them in the rays 
Reflected irom departed days; 
And in the mellowed radience wear 
A sainied aspect, sadly fair, 
O’er which the tints of time have shed 
The mournful beauty of the dead: 
And there, while Memory wanders o'er 
The regions of a lonely shore 
A moaning of the distant main 
Is blending wrth my dreamy strain: 
In dying sounds of sofiened tone,— 
From music to its echo growa, 
From far away come back on me 
Che torreat’s mountain melody; 
And faint and low the murmurs mild 
Of streams that warble to the wild 
* For there beneath the evening-star, 
From home and hauat, and man afar, 
Oft have my wandering footsteps sought 
The scenes that wakened solemn thought; 
Bat ever dearest seemed to me 
Companionship of the lone sea, 
Where o’er the foam around them Qung, 
The world’s grey fragmeots frowaing huog, 
Dim-shadowed in a misty shrowd, 
Or hooded in the stooping cloud, 





Where Ocean, wiih a quire of waves, 
His anthem thundered through the caves, 
And rolled through Nature’s vaulted piles 
Like organs down cathedral atsies. 


‘There, when the wintry storm was o’er, 
I loved to linger on the shore, 

And graze upon the floating wreck 

On Ocean’s breast, a darkening speck 
And muse on its pale crew who found 
Norest in earthly burial- ground; 

Bot sunk, perchance,’mid tempest’s roar, 
A thousand miles from every shore; 

Or on some night of fate and fear 

Went down when their sweet homes were near; 
And while arourd each native hearth 
Pealed songs of joys and mirth, 
Perchaace arose from sea to sky 

Their shriek of mortal agony.— 

Tis thus the rolling world doth rua, 

One half in shade and one in sup; 

Thus some rejoice while cthers weep 
And some must wake while others sleep. 


‘ And oft upon the silent hill! 

While evening brooded bright and still, 
And shed a dying beauty o’er 

The beetling cliff and ruin boar, 

1 watched the snowy sails at rest 

Far off upon the billow’s breast 

And thought how blest the crews they bore 
‘l'o many a sWeet and summer shore | 
And longed for that expected time 
When I should seek « brighter clime, 
And scenes that Fancy painted there 
Of dying saints as visions fair, — 
Delusive were the happy dreams 

As those of childhood, when it deems 
That earth is circled by the eye, 

And wedded to the azure sky. 


*‘ When eve, of dey and darkoess bora, 
Paled like the scepire of the morn, 
And from the hearth the blazing pile 
Sheds round ihe ;ictueed swall its smile, 
Whose silent dwellers tere would seem 
More life-like in the sportive beam,— 
How sweetly then the cares of day 
From weary bosoms past away, 

While music’s witching acces rung, 
And a fair seraph sweetly sung 

Those strains that prompt the bosoms sigh, 
Those magic airs that cannot die, 
Eternal as the rocks that stand 

The bulwarks of our native land, 
Immortal as the feelings given 

Unto the human heart by Heaven 


‘ Oft, when on high the harvest-moon 
Rode clear and cloudless in her noon 
We wandered onward wit! delight 
Beneath the cool and silent night, 
When nota frowning shade was there 
Fodim the soft and azure air, 

But all was lustre pure and mild 

A pale light o’era pathless wiid; 

W hen Silence slumbered on the hill, 
And lakes below lay bright and still, 
As at Creation’s dawning mora 
They slept ere yet the winds were born; 
Reflecting mountain, rock, and tree, 
Fair as the good man’s memory 
Gives back, ere life’s last sun is set, 
Its scenes unclouded by regret.’ 
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